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over his subjects; and it was this fact that doubt-
less made it more than ever attractive to him. To
ascribe to him a complete plan for the aggrandise-
ment of England and her emancipation from foreign
control, by means of religious schism, has always
appeared to me to endow him with a political
sagacity and prescience which, in my opinion, he
did not possess, and to estimate imperfectly the
forces by which he was impelled.
We have seen how, entirely in consequence of
the unexpected difficulties raised by the Papacy to
the first divorce, he adopted the bold advice of
Cranmer and Cromwell to defy the Pope on that
particular point. The opposition of the Pope was
a purely political one, forced upon him by the
Emperor for reasons of State, in order to prevent a
coalition between England and France; and there
were several occasions when, if the Pope had been
left to himself, he would have found a solution that
would have kept England in the orthodox fold. But
for the persistence of the opposition Henry would
never have taken the first step that led to the Refor-
mation. Having taken it, each other step onward
was the almost inevitable consequence of the first,
having regard to the peculiar character of the King.
It has been the main business of this book to trace
in what respect the policy that ended in the great
religious schism was reflected or influenced by the
matrimonial adventures of the King, who has gone
down to history as the most married monarch of
modern times. We have seen that, although, with
the exception of Katharine of Aragon and Anne
Boleyn, each for a short time, the direct influence
of Henry's wives upon events was small, each one